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While the Department of Defense is often thought of as the 
nation’s sword, its shape sometimes seems to resemble a 
pitchfork rather than a single blade. The so-called Unifica- 
tion Act of 1947 brought together, under a civilian Secre- 
tary of Defense who is responsible to the President and 
Congress, the three military services—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. But this union did not end the interservice 
rivalries which probably have existed since the days of 
Rome’s galleys and legions; it also did not solve the prac- 
tical problems involved in trying to build, for the nuclear 
age, an effective, quickly responsive defense establishment 
within the traditional American framework of civilian con- 
trol over the military. No one should have thought that 
such large objectives could be reached in one giant step; 
the fact that the Defense Department has gone through 
successive reorganizations since its establishment just 11 
years ago is acknowledgment of this. 

Last April the President submitted to Congress yet 
another plan for reorganization of Defense (major changes 
had already been made in 1949 and 1953; lesser modifica- 


tions have been made almost yearly). Some provisions of | 


the Administration’s bill were strikingly similar to, though 
not so sweeping as, recommendations made in a book, 
Forging a New Sword, which Harper & Brothers had pub- 


= lished just a few weeks earlier; rumor has it that the book 


had been widely read in manuscript by civilian and mili- 
tary officials responsible for making organizational plans. 

Forging a New Sword was written as one part of the 
American Project at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, a Carnegie-sponsored research and publication 
program dealing with the United States in its world set- 
ting. The principal author, Army Colonel William R. 
Kintner, and his two associates, Colonel Joseph I. Coffey 
and Raymond J. Albright, a foreign affairs officer in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, present a detailed his- 
tory of the evolution of the Department in the years since 
its establishment, and outline the current organization with 
respect to decision-making processes, fiscal policies, the 
role of civilian and military officers, and a dozen other 
matters. They conclude their analysis with a series of 
recommendations which they apparently believe are not 
the best possible but the best probable: that is, recom- 
mendations which might be politically feasible at the 
present time. 

Today, national security is everybody’s business, as the 
authors point out. It is also the business of almost every 
department of government, which complicates matters. 
The Department of Defense is only one arm protecting our 











security. The conduct of foreign policy, the maintenance of 
economic stability at home, and the ability to mobilize and 
coordinate industrial power for purposeful national ends 
are all important parts of the picture and are the responsi- 
bility of different agencies. 

Under these circumstances, the development and carry- 
ing out of coherent national policy call for statesmanship 
of the highest order on the part of the thousands of civilian 
and military personnel involved, they call for enormous 
feats of coordination and cooperation, and for a clear 
understanding of the new role of the United States on the 
world stage. 

As is only too well known, the U. S. is now susceptible to 
immediate, massive, nuclear attack. It is more than sus- 
ceptible—it would unquestionably be the prime target in 
any general war. And not only is the U. S. responsible for 
its own security, but it sees itself, and is seen by others, as 
the guarantor of the freedom of nations thousands of miles 
away. It finds itself engaged in a “‘cold war” which em- 
ploys weapons not only military but economic and psycho- 
logical. All of this at a time when the rate of technological 
change is so rapid that new, very expensive weapons can 
be obsolete before they are in the hands of troops; at a 
time when the previous division of labor among the various 
services has become meaningless; and at a time when de- 
cisions about what to build and how to use it must be 
made with speed and accuracy. 

It would be the miracle of the age if the Defense Depart- 
ment were organized and administered in such a way as to 
meet every challenge at peak form. Colonel Kintner and 
his associates point out that the problems “are bigger than 
any of the personalities that have attempted to wrestle with 
them, and there would be little purpose in criticizing the 
many wise, dedicated men who have labored prodigiously 
toward their solution.” Nevertheless, they conclude that 
the “Defense Department as of today is still designed to 
cope with problems of the past rather than with the revolu- 
tionary changes posed by the Soviet concept of total war 
and the accelerating surge of new technology,” and that 
the integration of our armed forces which is necessary has 
not been achieved. 

In the first place, although the authors are in entire 
accord with the principle of civilian control which is 
enshrined in the Constitution and in the hearts of the 
American people (including most particularly their repre- 





sentatives in Congress), they allege that the way the De- 
partment is organized and staffed to achieve this results 
more in civilian “supervision” than control. 

‘The areas in which policy control is of paramount im- 
portance are not administration or logistics but strategic 
concepts, war plans, and force requirements; fields which 
the military regard as peculiarly their own; and there is 
still ineffective civilian control over these areas.”” Instead, 
civilian supervision has been exercised “primarily through 
budgetary decisions and processes rather than through 
policy decisions on the difficult strategic and organiza- 
tional problems confronting us.” 


Who’s Running the Pentagon? 


Layer upon layer of civilian staffs have been imposed 
upon the military staffs, resulting both in cumbersome and 
slow decision processes and the separation of professional 
military men from the top civilian defense authorities in 
terms of flow of command and information. And the prob- 
lem is not one merely of organization but also of personnel, 
for it is difficult to recruit well-qualified civilians to man 
the high defense posts, and difficult to hold them in 
office once recruited. The average tenure of such political 
appointees is said to be 18 months! “Take one service as of 
some years ago,” the authors quote an anonymous Critic as 
saying. “You had among the civilian leaders a former 
school prexy; you had a small furniture company presi- 
dent; you had another small company president; you had 
a banker from a little midwest town; you had a playboy 
from the West Coast, independently wealthy but pretty 
much of a dilettante; and you had a small town lawyer. 
This group was running what was in fact the largest busi- 
ness in the world. These represent part of a long line of a 
hundred, at least, that have passed through the Pentagon 
since unification was adopted in 1947.” 

As for the military services themselves, according to the 
authors the Unification Act “legalized” the bitter rivalries 
which have pervaded the defense establishment. Each 
service seems determined to become “omnicompetent and 
all-powerful.” The gingerly balance among the three has 
resulted in the use of the committee method to reach de- 
cisions, which means that in many instances “the military 
services have settled for a compromise solution to urgent 
problems; in other cases they have provided no solution at 
all. The resulting hodgepodge of irreconcilable strategies, 
plans, and programs has provided no basis for a rational 
choice of alternatives by civilian authorities.”” The jealous 
desire of each service to develop different weapons for the 
same purpose—sometimes presumably to be directed at 
the same target—causes endless duplication and waste. 
Worse yet, since there is little correlation between the 











strategic and logistic plans of the various services, gaps as 
well as duplications frequently appear. 

Colonel Kintner and his colleagues charge that the un- 
resolved Defense Department problems have had side 
effects which are perhaps even more damaging. “They 
have made it difficult to relate national security policy 
either to military problems or to budgetary costs. They 
have complicated, confused, and slowed the decision- 
making process within government and hampered the 
control of operational military forces whether poised 
within the United States or deployed elsewhere. And they 
have caused increasing confusion among our citizens con- 
cerning the nature of our military policy and the effective- 
ness of our national defense programs.” 

What steps could be taken to improve matters? The 
authors acknowledge that “‘the time is not yet ripe” for the 
installation of a single command and single chief of staff, 
due primarily to strong public and Congressional senti- 
ment against such consolidation. Fears of a “man on 
horseback” or a “Prussian’’ military staff have their roots 
deep in our history and cannot be easily dismissed. Never- 
theless, steps must be taken to mitigate the powerful 
service rivalries with their concomitant overlappings, 
duplication, and inefficiency. And some things can be done 
to establish civilian control where it counts—at the level of 
broad policy decisions—without endless petty meddling in 
affairs which are the proper province of the military. 


What Can Be Done? 


The most dramatic recommendation of the authors (one 
which was not made by the President to Congress in his 
latest reorganization plan) is one which has been under 
debate for the last decade. That is that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should be relieved of their responsibilities as military 
heads of the three armed services. This would permit them 
better to carry out their role as planners and as advisers to 
the Secretary of Defense on the needs of the various mili- 
tary commands, and would encourage a more objective 
consideration on their part of strategic concepts, roles, and 
missions. The staff of the Joint Chiefs should be reorgan- 
ized on an integrated rather than a tri-service basis, and 
staffed by civilians as well as by military personnel. 

The Secretary of Defense should be provided with a 
staff secretariat which would be specifically charged with 
coordinating long-range planning efforts in national de- 
fense. The civilian service secretaries, under the Secretary 
of Defense, should concentrate policy-making power in 
their own hands, with the military heads of each service 
assuming direct administrative responsibility for the full 
range of departmental activities. Overseas interservice 
commands and functional task forces, such as the Strategic 


Air Command, should be divorced from service control 
and made immediately responsible to the Secretary of 
Defense. This last important point was accomplished in the 
reorganization act which Congress passed last spring, al- 
though whether it will squelch unproductive rivalries is 
open to question. 

The authors do not believe that these and other recom- 
mendations they made would provide a full solution. They 
do say that these or similar steps must be taken soon, and 
suggest that integration of the three military departments 
into one warrants “urgent and extensive consideration.” 
One would assume, from reading their book, that they 
would regard the steps being taken under the latest reor- 
ganization plan as only tentative moves toward achieving 
the kind of defense establishment demanded by the nuclear 
age, an age which, as they point out, “demands a degree 
of readiness, tautness, and tightness of organization 
scarcely imagined or imaginable.” 

Forging a New Sword is required reading for all serious 
students of our national defense establishment; it could also 
serve as a useful text for political scientists interested in any 
part of governmental organization. The book’s analysis of 
Defense is probably one of the most intensive inner exami- 
nations ever made of any government department. Surely 
the problems which beset the Defense Department—which 
is as large as all the rest of the Executive branch together— 
are endemic throughout the other agencies. 











National Security Policy— 
Research, Education, ‘Teaching 


There have always been a few scholars who were concerned with civil-military relations, 
which, as one authority in the field says, is politely called “the Constitutional 
problem” but in ordinary parlance has meant “how to keep the high brass from 
taking over.” There have always been experts on military tactics; experts on foreign 


policy; experts on this or that kind of education. 


Although the field of national security policy is not new, its dimensions in the nuclear 
age are. Something else new is that in recent years scholars in our colleges and 
universities have increasingly concerned themselves with national security policy 
in its largest scope. Their work takes many forms. It may be, as in the case of the 
book mentioned in the lead article of this QUARTERLY, a detailed—extremely detailed— 
analysis of the Department of Defense. But the analysis is cast in terms of what 
part the Department must play in the total effort toward our national goals. 
Sometimes the work consists of drawing a map of the field, so to speak: finding out which 
problems are being studied and which are not, and then trying to fill in the gaps. 

Such work is being done in the Social Science Research Council and Columbia 
University projects described on these pages. 

What do the Reserve Officer Training Corps programs in hundreds of our 
colleges and universities mean in terms of both liberal education and preparedness 
for intelligent military service? And what kind of education for broad policy roles 
do we give our high-ranking military personnel? What do we give our civilian personnel 
who must deal with military matters? These are questions which have been considered 
by a Dartmouth group. 

Finally, national security policy has become a field of teaching as well as of 
research. An example is the experiment under way at the University of Wisconsin, 
described on the following pages. 


Research Takes 
Some New Turns 


@ “The ghosts of Cromwell and his 
generals still stalk the land— American 
as well as English.” Until a few years 
ago, that sentence would have served 
to sum up pretty well the interest of 
those scholars who took any interest at 
all in “civil-military relations.” Re- 
search done on the topic in general 
reflected the traditional civilian preoc- 
cupation with forestalling military 
coups @ etats. 

William T. R. Fox, who alluded to 
Cromwell’s ghost in a comparative 
study he is making of British and Amer- 


ican civilian and military policy-mak- 
ers, is representative of a number of 
scholars who today are turning their 
attention to other problems of national 
security policy. Professor Fox is direc- 
tor of Columbia University’s Institute 
of War and Peace Studies and chair- 
man of the Social Science Research 
Council’s committee dealing with na- 
tional security policy. 

Consider the range of the SSRC 
Committee on National Security Pol- 
icy Research, which was constituted in 
1952, with aid of a Carnegie grant, as 
the Committee on Civil Military Rela- 
tions Research. The first thing the 
Committee did, back in 1952, was to 
compile a bibliography of the research 
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which had been done over the past 13 
years in national security policies; at 
about the same time it made an inven- 








tory of ongoing research in the field. 

Mapping out the field enabled the 
Committee to identify sizable portions 
of relatively unexplored territory. One 
such was the history of American mili- 
tary policy; as a result, a major pro- 
gram in this field was offered by the 
SSRC, which made a number of grants 
to individual historians to study certain 
topics. 


Contemporary Problems 


» A second Carnegie appropriation 
enabled the Committee to launch an- 
other grants-in-aid program, this one 
on contemporary problems in national 
security policy. This program invited 
applications from political scientists and 
other social scientists as well as his- 
torians. The kinds of research carried 
on under this program include stra- 
tegic analysis, the administrative prob- 
lems of managing defense policy, the 
maintenance of civilian control, and 
the impact of science and technology 
on the making of national security 
policy. 

The relative newness of the field as 
a subject of academic concern has 
meant that most scholars interested in 
it have worked more or less in isolation. 
A conference which the SSRC con- 
vened a year ago last June brought 
them together with each other as well 
as with other civilian experts and 
high-ranking military figures. 

When Professor Fox is not acting as 
chairman of the SSRC committee, he 
is directing another Carnegie-sponsored 
project with the double-barreled title 
“Civilian and Military Perspectives 
in the Making of National Security 
Policy,” at the Institute of War and 
Peace Studies at Columbia. Professor 
Fox’s own analysis of British and Amer- 
ican civil-military relations is part of 
this research effort. 

Other members of the Institute 
staff have made a series of case studies. 
One, by Warner Schilling, deals with 
the H-bomb decision: what happened 
from the fall of 1949, when it was 


learned that the Soviet Union had pro- 
duced an atomic weapon, to the spring 
of 1950, when President Truman com- 
mitted the U. S. to the development of 
thermonuclear weapons. Glenn Snyder 
made a case study of the evolution of 
postwar stockpiling as it resulted from 
conflicts and compromises among ci- 
vilian and military personnel in the 
State, Defense, Interior, and Com- 
merce Departments. Other such studies 
are now being made. 

The impetus for following these 
various avenues of research is the hope 
that they may contribute toward a 
solid basis for formulating national 
security policy. As the people, both 
civilian and military, making that 
policy become more aware of the atti- 
tudes and characteristics of others en- 
gaged in the enterprise, they will be in 
a better position to decide where we 
as a nation are going and who should 
decide what about how to get there. 


Supplementing 
the Military Academies 


@ A wanderer on an American college 
campus on a weekday afternoon might 
see a group of uniformed young men 
performing military drills with greater 
or lesser precision. “Oh, the ROTC 
boys,” the observer might murmur, 
and wander on with the vague notion 
that the young men were a species of 
high-level draft-dodgers who would, 
nevertheless, be called upon to officer 
a civilian army in case of war. 

What the indifferent stroller—in 
common with most of us—might not 
know is that the Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps programs are the largest 
single source of officers for the three 
military services. The Army alone com- 
missioned almost 13,700 ROTC officers 
in 1957. Of these, 681 entered the 
regular Army, against 406 from West 
Point in the same year. Even after the 
new Air Force Academy graduates its 
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first class in 1959, the three academies 
will produce fewer regulars than the 
ROTC programs. 

The ROTC has been with us since 
World War I; its units produced thou- 
sands of the young officers who led our 
forces in World War II; it is now, as 
the figures show, counted on to turn 
out large numbers of regular as well as 
reserve officers. 

Its origins reflect a fact of American 
history as well as a penchant of the 
American people. Traditionally, the 
U. S. maintained only a very small 
professional army (the members of 
which did not enjoy much prestige in 
the national scale of values), and in 
time of crisis the American people 
looked to—and in every war were well 
served by—a huge army of civilians 
led primarily by civilian officers. Fi- 
nally realizing, although but dimly 
and reluctantly, that the officers should 
have at least some rudimentary train- 
ing in advance of any holocaust that 
might occur, the people through their 
representatives in Congress authorized, 
in 1916, the establishment on a num- 
ber of campuses of units taught by 
military men, in which students could 
receive some military training while 
pursuing their academic studies. Upon 
graduation, those students received 
reserve commissions; in time of mobili- 
zation, they were among the first to be 
called and given further training. 

The tensions of the post-war period, 








and revolutionary changes in global 
strategy and manpower requirements, 
have changed much of the original 
rationale. We now depend upon forces- 
in-being and not on the concept of a 
reserve citizen army, as we have done 
throughout most of our history. 

At the present time almost 250,000 
men in more than 300 institutions are 
members of ROTC units. The growth 
in numbers and the change in purpose 
of the ROTC programs call for a new 
hard look at the whole undertaking. 
Under a Carnegie grant to Dartmouth 
College, John W. Masland and Gene 
M. Lyons of the College’s department 
of government are making such a 
study. Professor Masland is no stranger 
to military education: he and his col- 
league Lawrence M. Radway are the 
authors of a book, Soldiers and Scholars, 
which describes the kinds of education 
the various services and the national 
government offer military officers who 
are concerned with policy matters 
ranging beyond those which are purely 
military. And Messrs. Masland and 
Lyons have started work on another 
Carnegie project, an inquiry into the 
education offered civilian officials who 
are drawn into making policy decisions 
affecting national security policy. 


Three Views of ROTC 


Messrs. Masland and Lyons have 
approached the ROTC problem from 
three different viewpoints: as a matter 
of national interest; as a matter of 
interest to higher education; and as a 
matter of interest to the separate serv- 
ices. The nation as a whole has two 
broad legitimate interests: how to make 
the most effective use of its limited 
manpower, and how at the same time 
to preserve the fundamentals of its edu- 
cational system in particular and its 
social institutions in general. The col- 
leges also have two concerns: what 
impact the ROTC has upon their 
educational program, and also the 
contributions which the ROTC units 
make to steady enrollments. The three 





separate services naturally are con- 
cerned with how well the ROTC pro- 
grams serve their purposes and also, 
since they see the ROTC as a source of 
career as well as reserve officers, how 
well they compete with other career 
opportunities in recruiting the best 
and/or the most students. 

A whole range of such issues was 
discussed at a conference held at Dart- 
mouth last June, with Carnegie funds, 
in which military officers concerned 
with ROTC and representative civil- 
ian educators sat down together to go 
over their mutual problems. This dis- 
cussion will be reflected in a small book 
on the ROTC which Messrs. Masland 
and Lyon are preparing, which will be 
published by Princeton University 
Press in late winter or the spring. 


Another Dimension 
in Teaching 


w@ While national security policy is 
fairly new even as a field of academic 
research, it is almost brand new as a 
teaching field. In recent years, how- 
ever, teaching experiments have been 
made in various universities. One of 
them, which was initiated several 
years ago at the University of Wis- 
consin, received Carnegie support this 
year so that the program can be 
broadened. 

The project at Wisconsin is the brain 
child of the associate dean of the law 
school, C. P. Runge, who combined 
his general interest in the field with the 
conviction that it is an appropriate 
subject for young scholars to study. 
The program is an interdisciplinary 
effort sponsored by the social studies 
division and administered through the 
law school. For the next three years, 
with funds from both the University 
and Carnegie Corporation, a program 
embodying instruction, research, and 
public service will be undertaken. 

The University already offers a 
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seminar, “Military Policy and Admin- 
istration,” which is open to graduate, 
law, and selected undergraduate stu- 
dents. This year, Wisconsin is initiating 
an undergraduate course in national 
security policy. In the past, the Uni- 
versity, in addition to drawing upon 
faculty members from various of its 
departments for lectures, has had out- 
standing success in attracting to the 
campus nationally known persons in 
the national security field to partici- 
pate in the seminar. 

A senior research associate has been 
assigned to the seminar. Last year, he 
concentrated on the organization of 
the Department of Defense; this year, 
he is studying the fiscal procedures of 
that Department. From now on Wis- 
consin plans in addition to grant a few 
pre-doctoral fellowships each year. 
They will go primarily to students in 
political science, history, and econom- 
ics, the idea being to inspire scholarly 
interest and accomplishment in na- 
tional security affairs throughout the 
social sciences. 

The program’s influence has been 
felt off-campus too; last year members 
of the staff lectured throughout the 
state in a series of courses on security 
issues offered by the University’s ex- 
tension division. And faculty members 
and guest lecturers have entered the 
homes of Wisconsinites through ap- 
pearances on the state radio and tele- 
vision stations. 








| e Man With An Idea | | 


@ William R. Kintner, Colonel, United 
States Army, may not be an entirely 
new kind of military man, but he is a 
kind which will seem new to many of 
his civilian fellow-citizens. As a matter 
of fact, since Colonel Kintner walks 
around in mufti for more than half of 
his working hours and spends a lot of 
time in the groves of Academe, many 
of his compatriots might not know that 
he is a combat soldier who commanded 
an artillery battalion in World War II 
and an infantry battalion during the 
Korean conflict. 

He gained his B.S. from West Point 
in 1940; he also garnered a Ph.D., in 
international relations, from George- 
town University in 1949. He has been 
at various times (and sometimes at the 
same time) a teacher, a member of the 
White House staff, an author, an 
officer on the armistice commission in 
Korea, and an associate of a research 
institute in a major university. 


A Dawning Zone 


Colonel Kintner is, in other words, 
a dweller in that twilight zone—per- 
haps it would better be called dawning 
zone—which lies between government 
and the universities, between research 
and action, between civilian men and 
military men. He and others like him, 
both military and civilian, are prod- 
ucts of an age in which the formerly 
distinct lines between “scholars” and 
“doers,” between soldiers and states- 
men, between government officials 
and private citizens, have become in- 
creasingly blurred. 

When W. W. Rostow at The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology de- 
cided that a thorough analysis of the 
Department of Defense should be part 
of the Carnegie-sponsored “American 
Project,” he turned quite naturally to 
Colonel Kintner. This was not only 
because the Colonel had worn out 


numerous pairs of shoes in the endless 
corridors of the Pentagon, and so 
might have a better view of the great 
labyrinth’s workings than a civilian 
could hope to have. It was also be- 
cause he had long been fascinated with 
problems of organization as such, 
whether the organization was an Army 
unit, a government agency, or a politi- 
cal party. His doctoral dissertation was 
on one of the tidiest of all organizations 
—the Communist party. Its organiza- 
tional pattern is world-wide, and Colo- 
nel Kintner’s dissertation, which was 
published as a book by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press under the title 
The Front Is Everywhere, dealt with both 
the international apparatus and the 
Communist party in the United States. 
His latest analysis of organization— 
that of the Defense Department—is 
the subject of the lead article in this 
QUARTERLY. 

Colonel Kintner’s absorption with 
what might be called “how organiza- 
tions are organized”’ to achieve certain 
goals developed in part from his in- 
tensive examination of the Communist 
party, which has shown phenomenal 
ability to organize for conflict—mili- 
tary, economic, psychological, political. 
It also grew from his own experience 
in a variety of organizations. 


Since Korea 


In the few years since the ending of 
the Korean conflict he has been head 
of the Plans Division of the Korean 
Armistice Commission, a member of 
the International Branch of the Army 
General Staff, an assistant on the Na- 
tional Security Council; working on 
the political and psychological aspects 
of planning on the staff of Nelson 
Rockefeller when he was special assist- 
ant to the President, and connected 
with the Operations Research Office of 
Johns Hopkins University. He spent 
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last year as special assistant for inter- 
national affairs for Army Headquar- 
ters in France. During these years the 
Colonel also managed to turn out 
Forging a New Sword. A book he had 
written earlier, on the tactical use of 
atomic weapons in land combat, was 
published in 1953. 


Protracted Conflict 


All of these assignments were, ob- 
viously, directly related to his military 
duties. But they served to bring home 
to him a point he made in the preface 
to Forging a New Sword: “We are living 
in a period when the interplay between 
military power and the sociological, 
economic, political, and cultural ele- 
ments of our society is greater than 
ever before.” This conviction has been 
strengthened by his close association 
with civilian scholars in a variety of 
academic fields, both at M.I.T. and at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he now spends about half-time work- 
ing on an important project of the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute. The 
other 50 per cent of his time is devoted 
to his assignment on the operations 
directorate of the Army General Staff. 
At Pennsylvania he is working on a 
study of “protracted conflict”: an anal- 
ysis of the total long-term struggle 
between the Communist bloc and the 
West. The initial results of this study 
will be published before too long. 

And how does “organization” fit 
into all this? “Organization is not 
going to solve all our woes, by any 
means,” says the Colonel, “but improv- 
ing it makes it easier for good men to 
identify and find solutions to the right 
questions. One of our major problems 
is how to organize our efforts as effi- 
ciently as possible to cope with the 
revolutionary challenges facing this 
nation within the framework of our 
basic political institutions and beliefs.” 





@ New Grants 


Grants amounting to $137,000 were 
voted during the final quarter of the 
fiscal year 1957-58. The total appro- 
priations for the year amounted to 
$7,033,305. The income for the year 
was $9,603,628, of which $2,006,250 
had been set aside to meet commit- 
ments, including those for teachers’ 
pensions, incurred in previous years. It 
is the Corporation’s policy to spend all 
income during the year in which it is 
received. 

Included among the grants voted 
recently are those listed below: 


United States 

Council on Foreign Relations, for 
travel by members of a discussion 
group on political development in 
Africa, $45,000. 

Institute of International Education, 
toward expenses ofa conferenceon inter- 
American exchange of persons, $10,000. 

University of Maryland, for further 
support of development of an experi- 
mental program of mathematics for 
the junior high school, $12,000. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for research on Soviet education, 
$12,500. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for a conference on science and 
policy, $12,500. 

Commonwealth 

Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, for a conference 
of principals and _ vice-chancellors, 
$3,000. 


Staff News 


Three Carnegie staff members recently 
received promotions. Margaret E. 
Mahoney, who came to the Corpora- 
tion in 1953 as assistant to the secretary, 
has been made associate secretary. Be- 
fore joining the staff she was a foreign 
affairs officer on the UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff of the Department of State. 

Katherine N. Ford, who has been 


administrative assistant in the British | 


Commonwealth section, was advanced 
to the newly created position of pro- 
gram assistant. Miss Ford bears major 
responsibility for planning the United 


States and Canadian itineraries of | : ; 
overseas recipients of Carnegie travel | Carnegie Corporation 


| of New York Quarterly 


Another advancement in the Com- | 


grants. 


monwealth section was that of Marjorie 


assistant. Miss Wells has been secre- 


tary to Stephen H. Stackpole, head of | 


the Commonwealth section, since she 
came to the Corporation in 1951. 


New Books 


grants are published each year by 
commercial and university presses. 


lished within the past few weeks. 


Stalin’s Failure in China, by Conrad 
Brandt, has just been published by | 


Harvard University Press. Mr. Brandt, 
working under the auspices of the 
Carnegie-supported Russian Research 


Center at Harvard, analyzes the first | 


Soviet attempt to make China a Com- 
munist province, during the Chinese 
revolution of the 1920’s. 


forward Commonwealth Perspectives, es- 
says on six aspects of the development 
and present condition of the British 
Commonwealth, prepared by faculty 
participants in a joint seminar spon- 
sored by the Duke Commonwealth- 
Studies Center. 

Harper and Brothers has recently 
published, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Raw Materials: A Study of 
American Policy, by Percy W. Bidwell. 
And Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., has 
published another Council on Foreign 
Relations book, Soviet Economic Aid, 
The New Aid and Trade Policy in Under- 
developed Countries, by Joseph S. Berliner. 
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| Published quarterly by Carnegie Corporation of 
Wells to the position of administrative | 


New York,589 Fifth Avenue,New York 17,N.Y. 
Helen Rowan, Editor 


Each issue of the Quarterly describes only 
a few of many Carnegie-supported projects 


| in a variety of fields. Full listings of all the 
| Corporation’s activities are contained in 

| its annual reports, which usually are 

| published in December. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York is a phil- 


anthropic foundation created by Andrew 
Although Carnegie Corporation does | 


not itself publish the findings of studies | * “ 
: | its present assets, reckoned at cost value, are 
“ —_ ports, a number of books em- spgueibandealy $192 million. The income 

bodying work done under Carnegie | 


Carnegie in 1911 for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding. It 
has a basic endowment of $135 million and 


from $12 million of this fund may be used in 
certain British Commonwealth areas; all 
other income must be spent in the United 


| States. 

Several such books have been pub- | 
| higher education and in certain aspects of 

| public and international affairs. Grants are 


The Corporation is primarily interested in 


made to colleges and universities, professional 
associations, and other educational organiza- 


tions for specific programs. In higher educa- 


| tion, these include basic research, studies of 
| educational developments, training oppor- 


tunities for teachers and administrators, and 
other educational projects of an experimental 
nature. In public and international affairs, 

the Corporation is concerned primarily with 
research and training programs which prom- 
ise increased understanding of the problems 
the nation faces and which provide better 


| selection and training of young men and 
Duke University Press has brought | 


women who must deal with these problems. 
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